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I ntroduction 

The American Society has Glways glVin the flchooli of its nation a 

mandate to exert a positive influence on Iti youth* The eehools have betn 

aaked to shape the attitudei and valuee of its atudints ai well as to pro-* 

dace skilled members for productive positions In sooiety. A growing m\mber 

of educators^ especially those in the urban setting^ are being reminded 

daily ttoough disruptive (and sometiinas violent behavior that the ichools 

are not fulfilling their purpose for all of its young* This would Sfjem to 

indicate that the impact of the educational experience on that population 

of students has been a failure j or that there ire other instltutlonfi and 

factora that have a greater socializing impact than the school. The Final 

Report of the Task Force on Urban Education of the Departs nt of Hialth| 

Education^ and Welf we (1970) advised: 

Urban education systemri are facing a major challenge to provide 
appropriate learning axpsriences for the various life styles of 
their vast nujijDers of students. The indlcatora of this challenge 
are extremely diverse in theto Intensity and scope * student 
unrest on the university campises and in high schools^ local com- 
mnlty proups^ seeking oontrol of their neighborhood achools, 
clashes with law enforcement agenclesj complaints being made with 
regard to use of Federal fundSj teacher strikes j voter rejection 
of Iwge city sohcol bond issues, the proliferation of alternative 
plans for educating students, lack of priority for education in 
State md local governronts* By far, the greatist ntunber of such 
indicators - interacting on md intensifying each other - are 
taking place in our cities. 

Itolng the past decade, the number of young people expressinf dis- 
satisfaction with the eAicational institutions in ttieij* eomnmnities p'ew to 
alarming proportions . These youngsters were f wnd in coiMunities in every 
part of the nation, but they were located in the u^ban oenters in far 
larger numbers. As a resalt| federal aiid state leglslatwes^ school 
boards, universities, educatora, and coffimunity and civic p'oups hji%*e been 



called upon to find solutions to the problems of urtan education. The 
search for solutione has led many largft .school syBtems to explore the role 
of alternatlYe schools in the educating of alienated ymth. Innovative 
alternative ichoola have been opened in ChicagOj Phlladelphlai Mew York^ 
Berkeley! Atlanta and many more cities are planning alternatives. The 
trend toward innovative hltlh achools has capti^ed the attention of school 
atoinistratora across the nation* 

Purpose of the Stu^T 

Th© pwpose of the stu^ was to determine the attitude s of known 
male gang membera attending an innovative high school (the Philadelphia . 
Parkw^ Program) toward the major ioclali^lng instltutiona^ of our sooietyi 
achools! government (law enforcement) j family^ peerSj and themselves. The 
otud^ was also intended to detirmlne the extent to which taiowi male gang 
members^ who attend in innovative alternative high school^ differ slgnifi^ 
cantly in their attitudes over a period of time trom each other md from 
known male gang members who attend one of the traditional high schools in 
Philadelphia^ Pennsylvania* 

Many Philadelphia schools at the secondary level afe plagued with 
the problem of a high degree of disruptive pupil activity. This activity 
affects the entire educational progrSiii within these schools and also the 
- safety of students as they move to and J^om echool* Mich of this disrupt 
tive aQtivlty has been attributed to boys who are known to belong to sub- 
groups , called ganga. PwentSj etudentSj tQacherSj Edministrators^ and 
members of the community at large are concerned with increasing gang 
activity and its conaequenoes for school progrMs and the Iwger commnlty 
in general. 
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E^ctra-cwriculf^r activities^ lunchroom service^ Lavatory usage^ 
hall passage I and fight Ingj both withrr, the iQhool building and in the 
inmediate vlcinityj art said to be greatly influenctd by the behavior of 
boys knotm to be gang oriented . Truancyi claii cutting^ poor attendance ^ 
lateness^ and the destruction of school and public property are s©en as 
da^ictly related to gang behavior * 

Public tran^ortation policy^ police deployment at itrategio tlmaii 
additional non^instructlonal personnel^ parent patrolsj school sohedules^ 
and diimiasal timee are influenced by the preaence of gangs in some schools 
and ooimramltles. If iohooli are to effectively alter the nigatlva influ- 
ence that the gangs of Ailadelphla have on the^ educational climate j then 
mora inforination on the role that schools play in the shaping of the" 
behavior of individual gang members is needed, 

1/flien an indivlchial arrives at the seoonda^^y school level, he cones 
at a particular point in time during the sooialigatlon proces,^. What the 
individual brings with him to school is coniequently a culmination of his 
interactions with the f mily^ teacher^ peer groups and broader community. 
Loos© connections with adult institutions are felt to promote Intense . 
attachments to the peer group. If membership in a gang reduces still 
further the opportunity for the development of poaitlve interaction with 
adult sooiali^ilng tastitutionsj the gang can becoire the excli^ive vehicle 
for the satiating experiences and support sources that are essential to 
all h^an beings and especially to adolescent individuals. 

The associatinir of the amount of satisfying experiences attalnad in 
traditional institutions and the dep*ee of alienation and sep^atlon ftom 
these Institutions is funded upon the concept of equal and unequal oppor* 
tunity. Utilising this conceptj alienation may be viewed as a failure to 



identijEjr with the norms and values of traditional aoGialising institutions. 
Such alienation could Indicate that equal opportunity is not afforded 
certain individuals for the achleviment of success status within the frame- 
work of those institutions, 

Cohsn's (1?5S) proposition is that when individuals ai^e unable to 
succeed in terms oi the criteria of the traditional institutions^ they 
suffer loss of status and self-respsct* Consequintly these individuals 
Join together to reject traditional standards and values mi to establish 
thelj? own criteria of success, ^irthOT aupport for viewing conflioting 
value formatior as a reaction to the lack of opportunity for achiiving suc- 
cess is given by Tannenbaum (ipSl) who describes anti-social group forma- 
tion as the consequence of the failure of socializilng agencies such as the 
family and the school as m individual's primary reference group. In order 
to explain the degree of alienation and extent of a group ^s ognfliot with 
socialising Institutions^ Sutherland's (153?) theoiy of differential asso- 
ciation was utilised, devious research done by Clow^d and Ohlin (IpSl)^ 
and others supported the application of this theoiy to the stud^. 

Sutherland's theQiy postulatea that traditional instltutioiia and the 
gsffig compete with one another. The differential ftsquenoy,^ duration^ 
priority, and inteniity of interpersonal associations within thoi© Institu- 
tions affect the extent to which toe values of the group are accepted or 
rejected by the individual, 

AcQording to Clark (1962 )j the Importmce of education traditionally 
has been recognised by civic leaders md social scientists alike as a means 
for national and iwiividual development. But whereas civic leaders we 
inolined to see education as prim^lly functional to the production of 
skilled manpoweri social scientists are more apt to stress the role of 
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eduQation as ^'i-Jorking to chsjige the balmce of different attitudes and 
values in the population,'^ Anderson (1?66) supports the social science 
position by stating that *'it is through education that children develop new 
conoeptiona of what kind of person they are. They adopt new rules for 
their conduct and acquire loyalties to new ideas and new groups The 
school; like the familyj serves aa a basic agency of socialigation. It is 
expictad to instill certain norms and values and to affect aspirations* 

Many rssearGhera of juvenile g^g behavior have found that 
delinquent gang jnembers ^e less likely to identlfjr :^'.th the norms and 
values of the educational institution which they attend than ire non-- 
delinquent boys* Reckless (1956) found in his study of gangs that in con- 
trast tp non-^gwg Jnembers J gang members were in conflict with the normatlvi 
pattern^i eurrounding the educational toatltutions that they attended* 
Bogariis (1953) isolated a number of factors that he believed to be the 
cause of boys joining gangs s school dislike and school failure were among 
those thought to be most dominant* ^ Kvaraceus (1 959) found that 6? per cent 
of the delinquent boys that he studied expressed a strong dislike for 
school. The Oluecks (1950) in their comparison of delinquents and non^ 
delinquents concluded that 88 per cent of the delinquents expressed an 
intense dislike for school. Block and Flj^n (1956) rilscovered that most 
studies list negative attitudaa toward school as a major characteristic of 
deliiiq^ient gang members* 

Moat contempora^ theory implies that the delinquent gang is a sub- 
culture through which status la attained by damonstrating opposition to pre- 
vailing institutional st^dards. Theories of delinquency suggest that 



dglinquent groups collective^ respond to adolescent efforts to establish 
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identity and to overcoms fruitrations ariiing from an inability to aehleve 
success thrQUgh legitimate means* 

There seemi to appear in the theories relating to delinquent group 
formation I the implies ation that iatisfying experienGes within certain 
socializing agencies can overcome the influence of the delinquent gang as a 
reference group. A school that provides an individual with the opportunity 
to achieve successj gain mutual supportj and develop a positive' self- 
identity and feeling of personal worth should be ablsj to some degreei to 
effectively Influence that individual's values and norms. 

The Hilladelphia Parkway ^ogram 

The Philadelphia Parkway Progra:^ ohallengea many traditional con^ 
cepts of seconds^ education. There are no school buildings^ no grades^ 
and very few. "rules. Instead^ its students are encouraged "to find their 
own curriculum^ their own classroom spaeej and In some caeeSj their own 
teachera from among the reSDurces of tha urban comimanlty* The program ^s 
structure is as nwch the worl^ c£ the students as of the educational admin- 
Istratora* The students take an active role in the planning and aininls- 
tration of their achool* The school is organised into "units" or learning 
"comminltieSi" each of which serves a maxlmm of 200 students. 

The program is non-competitive | students receive credit or no 
credit for theii* learning experience* There ^e no report cards. The stu- 
dent Gorapetes only against hunself , The student receives an evaluation at 
the end of each quarter and in turn evaluates the instructor and the value 
of the cOTrse offering # The student m^ take a course in a variety of ways 
and in a v»lety of places. The student may take a course at the Iree 



Libra^j the Art Muasumi the city zoo, at one of the local unlYerpitlas, at 

City Hall, in a prlTate home, an auto repair shop, a hospital, with a con- 

munity service organization, or at the Franklin Institute. The student is 

encouraged to seek out and develop his own ourrlculum* Students rmiat take 

a certain amount of c our as work that will lead to the satisfaction of 

mandated State educational curiiculum requirem&nts^ but these be earned 

in a manner vastly different from the traditional method* 

The literature on the Parl^ay Program statei that what the program 

is all about is an attitude toward liarningp An attitude which suggests 

that learning is enjoyable, profitablt^ and enduring* Because of this 

attitude toward learning, the student le expected to feel that the school 

is working with him aiid not againat him, and that his interests and needs 

will be taken into account and supported* The Parkway Rpogram lists among 

Its goals and objectives: 

a. To provide' m opportunity for each student to experience sue- 
case in achieving* 

b* To provide an opportunity for all students to serve othOTS and 
the community, 

c* To allow each student to experisnce in a real life setting, 

that which will lead to self -discipline and self --responsibility. 

r 

d* To provide the student an opportunity to recognise Md under- 
stand human behavior and inter action • 

e* To dtmonstrate that informal education can reduce problems 

which have beoome associated with traditional high aohool pro- 
grams * * * dropout/?, gmgs I low academic achievement, aliena- 
tion, and chronic g,bsenteelsm* 

The most recent descrj.ption of . the Parkw^ ft'ogram is John Bremer book. 

The School Without Walls , written with mchael Moschgisker (1972 )• 

The ^TI Incorporation (1972) in an evaluation report to the 

Philadelphia School System, stated that i 
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The P^tafay FrogTm haa accomplished something unique when viewed 
against the backtoop of our nation urbm eduaation. Despj.te 
problema and wealmaaseSj Parkway h^s created in atmosphere in 
whloh students perceiva irules and regulations not as hostile 
attaoks upon theu* humanity j but as esaential ingredients in crea- 
tive group living. The adults who normally bear the responsibil- 
ity for making and enforuing those ru.ies arsj at Parkwayj fre- 
quently regarded as allies. Student acceptance of the necessity 
of rules and their affirmation of adults as people who can be 
trusted to car© are notable achievements* 

The report Sirther states that the itudents at Pwlwayj reg^dlesa 

of skill levels are attempting to escape their old situation. For soma 

that means gange^ for some pereonal rejection because of poor perforraanoej 

and for aome rejection of confllotlng life styles. Partoray School design 

attempts to provide a climate wharein an indivldaal can obtain basic amo- 

tional gratification and is afforded ample opportunity for success. 



Method 

A Semantic Differential instrument based on the Osgoodj et al. 
(1957) model was used to gather data from male public high sehool studenbs 
known to be gang oriented in order to test the major hypotheses in this 
study* 

All l^othesee were tested in null form. They ware as follows: 

I, No signlfioant differenees will occur between male students who 
are known gang members and who have attended an innovative high 
school for one or more yearBj and male students who ^e knoTO 
gang members who are new to an innovative high school in their 
attitudes tow^d school^ familyj law enf oroementj and them- 
selves. 

II. There will be no signifiCMt difference between male students 
who are known g^g msrisers and have attended an innovative high 
school for two or more ye »s^ and male stuctenta who have 
attended m innovative high school for one year in their atti- 
tudes toward schoolj familyj law enf oroementj and themselves ■ 
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III. No significant differencei wilL ocoiir bitween male studentB who 
are known gang members and who have attinded an innovative high 
school for one or more yBi. and male students who are knoira 
gang members who applied for but were not aQuapted into an 
inno'^mtive high iahool^ in their attitudes tox-rard jGhoolj 
fami]^^ law enf orcsi^entj and themsilves. 

17* No slgnifles^Tt dlffsrenMS will '^-ccur between mala students who 
are knoim gang members and who have attended an innovative high 
aehool for one or more years ^ and male students who are known 
gang memberi who did not apply to an innovative high iohoolj in 
their attitudes toward school^ family^ law enforcementi and 
themselves. 

The students were asked to judge 7 conoepts against a 12 scale dif- 
ferential. The concepta selected were related to education - SCHOOL and 
TEACHIE^ government (law enforcement) - POLIOEiffl^ family - MOnfflR and ' 
FATMR^ and self - M and OMGS, The twelve adjective pairs seleated were 
developed over time and. used in many studies for obtaining attitudinal mea- 
sures. The scales (bi-polar adjectives pairs) were selected from the 
factor analytic work of Osgood (1557) and were felt to have factor repre- 
sent ati.venesa and relevance to the concepts used. 

Each concept appeared on a siparate sheet with the same set of 
scales. Subjects were Instructed to judgi or rate the concepts as they saw 
them. Six of the 12 pairs of adjectlvee were reversed at random in order 
to Qounteract response bias tendencies. The scales were all seven-point 
scales and were assigned numbers 1 through 7* The number 7 was assigned to 
the highest possible positive adjective rating and the number 1 was assigned 
to the hightst possible negative ratln|. If the subject checked the adjec- . 
tlve pair good-bad between the first and second sets of dots at ths left^ a 
6 was assigned. 

Ecampli t 



good I X t I i 1^ I bad 



7 6 S h 3 2 1 
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The response w&s taken as a measure of attitude toward a particular 
concept and was seen aa either positlv^^ negative^ or neutral. 

High aohool adininistratorSj □ounaelora^ and teachers^ as well aa 
youth center workers and juvenile gang control offlcersj were Involved in 
the selection of the students p^tieipating in this study. Several general 
criteria were established for ths IdentificatiDn of known male gang members 
Only males who were still attending public high school x^ere Included, The 
students vjare either knoTO to school officials as gang membero because of 
their Involvement in gang related activities in or about the schoolj had 
been arrested by Juv^enil© gang control officers for gfing related behavior^ 
or had been inc^cerated at the youth center at on© time or another because 
of thslr Involvement in gang oriented incidents* A list of ^00 toown male 
gang members who did not apply for the P^kway School and who were still 
attending on© of the traditional high schools In the city of Philadelphia 
was Compiled* Another list of 100 known male gmg members who applied to 
the Partor^ Sohoolj but were not selected by^ lotteiy^ was also compiled, 
tJtillslng a table of random numberSi 100 nameB were selected from the "did 
not apply^' list and 50 names were selected frnm the "applied but were not 
seleGted" list for the control group. 

The students participating in this stuc^ were divided into three 
groups. The ixperlmental group consisted of SO known male gang members who 
attended the Philadelphia Parkw^ Programi an innovative public high school 
Tvjenty-five of the innovative school students were new to the school in the 
Pall of 1971j while 25 had been in the school for om or more yews. The 
control group consisted of l50 known male gang members who attended any one 
of a number of traditional high schools in the City of Hiiladelphia. The 
control p*oup was divide dj for the pwposi of analysisj into two sub-groups 
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Fifty students who had applied to the Parkt^^ Program but were not seltctid 
in the city-wide lotteiy held ±n the Snrlng of 1971 ^^btb assigned to one 
: group J while the remaning. 100 itudents in the control group consisted of 
known male gang membera who did not apply to the innovatiY© achool* The: 
fact that all students (800) attending the Partofay School were selected by 
city-wide lotteiy from arong over S^OOO applicants provided a rare oppor- 
tunity for an investigative design of this nature, 

^eaentation of Data 

Table 1 shoHti that students who were new to the innovative program 
differed significs|itly from students who had been in the innovative program 
for one or morp years in their attitudes toward the concepts TMCfflR^ 
POLIOEMANj fflj and ^NGS* More positivi^ though not significant^ attitudes 
towaord the concepts SCHOOL and FATOER were also indicated by the students 
who had been in the innovativi program for one or more years. 

Since it was also the pwpose of the stu^ to investigate the 
direction of thpse attitudes indicated by male gang members attending an 
innovative high school^ it is worthwhile to note that those students who 
had attended the Parkwior Rrogram for one or more years expressed attitudes 
towards the concepts SCHOOL^ TMOm^ POLIOEMA^^ PATHIR, ICE, and OANQS that 
were more positive than those indicated by students who were new to the 
programg 

As indie atid in Table 2^ significant difftrenees. were found between 
the two' group's attitudes toward the concepts FAmm^ mTBM^ and QAMQS. 
The students who had been in the Parkway Program for two or more years 
reported attitudes that were significantly more positive attitudes tows^d 



TABU 1 



Differences Between Attitude i of New Innovativa ft-ogram Students 
and One Year or Mora Innovative Prop'am Students Toifard Concepts 



New' ■ One le IT or More 

(Fall 1971) (Fall 1?71) 



Concept 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


tit 11 • 


School 




8.0 


52.72 




0.85 


Teacher 


itS.ia 


3. -88 


li7.36 


1.93 


3.33# 


Policeman 




S.82 


U6.68 


6.28 


2.5te 


Father 


50.16 


5.83 


5l.Clt 


■ 6.90 


■ 1.20 


Mother - ' 




5.9? 




7.6it 


IM 


Me 




5.1^? 




7.78 


2.03* 


Gangs 




5.56 


ij.6.60 


6.17 


2.0M 



#Signif leant at the *O0 level or beyond. 
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TABLE 2 

Differences Between Attitudes of Naw Innovative Rrogran Stiidents 
and One Year or More Innovative Program Students Toward Concepts 



Cna YbsX' Two or More lears 

(Spring 1972) (Spring 1972) 

N * 25 N = 25 



Ooneept 


Mean 


S.D, 


Mean 


S.D. 


"t" 


Sohool 


52,08 


6.85 


52.72 


5.8? 


0.8k 


Teacher 


hSM 


6.57 




6.22 


0.18 


Policeman 




5.17 




li;56 


0.65 


Father 


51.68 


7.16 


k9.n 


5. hi 


2.38* 


Mother 


15,32 


6.82 


UB.06 


3.75 


k.06» 


Ma 


kk,76 


5.95 


hk.li 


3.08 


0.06 


Qangs 


W.80 


h.$3 




5.22 


ii.6l* 



Significant at the ,0$ level or beyond * 
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the concepts FATHHl and QAIj^ thm did. thoie students who had bten in the 

program for two or more years* . 

More posit ire attitudes ^ though not statistioally slgnificantj were 
indicated toward the concepts SCHOOL^ TEAaTO, and POLIOEIttN by- tvro or more 
years in the innoirative school group* More positive^ though not signifi- 
cant^ attitudas were reported by the one year student group totwd the con- 
cept ME* 

As indicated in Table 3j significant differences were found 
between the one year innovative program students and the applied to but not 
selected students In their attitudes tow^d the conceptaj SCHOOL^ IIACHM^ 
and FATB^* Significant differences occurred between students who had been 
in the Innovative program for two or more years and the applied to but were 
not selected traditional school student group in their attitudes toward the 
conceptsj SOHOOLj TEACm^ PATHmj MOTHER^ and QAWC^. Both the one year 
and two or more years in the innovative program student groups reported 
attitudes that were algnlficantl^^ more positive tow^d the conGepts SCHOOL 
and FATHER than did the applied to but were not selected student group. 
The applied to but were not selected grmip indicated significantly more 
positive attitudes toward the concepts TEACira and Ml than did both the one 
ye» and two or more ye^ student group attending the innovative program* 

Less poiitlvei though not significant^ attitudes were indicated by 
both innovative program groups- toward the concept ffl. 

Aa indicated in Table 3j slgnlf ioant differences occu^ed between 
students who had been in the innovatlv© proiram for one year and students 
who did not apply to the innovative program in their attitudes toward the 
Qonceptsj SOHOOL^ PATHER, and GANGS, The Partafay Program studsnts indi- 
iated a significantly more posltivQ attitude toward the conceptsi SCHOOL 
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and FAiraE. Thess results provide evidence to reject null hypothesis four 
on the conciptsi SCHOOL^ and QMGS but not to reject it on the ooncepts| 
TEACHM^ POLICEMAN, fATEM^ lOimj and A significant differenGe 

©xisted. between the Parto-w ft^ogram student group on two of the Goncepts* 
Mo significant differences occurred between the two groups on five of this 
eoncepts as meaaured by the semantic differential. 

Post Hoc Data ^ . ' 

Knom male gmg members attending high school in l^ge lurban 
centers are likely to change address more frequentlyj drop but' of school at 
a higher ratsj and be arrested more often than are high school students who 
do not belong to gangs. Since the chtaces.-that knoTO male gang members 
attending traditional high schools would be difficult to relocate, a 
longitudinal study was not attempted by this investigator. Although this 
author acknowledges the fact that longitudinal data might prove more useful 
in determining the relationship between attendance of knom male gang mem- 
bers in an Innovative high schoolj such as the Philadelphia Par kwiflr ProgrOTj 
and known male gang members, In attendance in a 'traditional high school^ it 
was felt that the feasibility of such an undertaking would be too difficult 
for the following reasons i (1) the possibility of locating the same stu- 
dents longer than an aQademlo yearns time would be very minimal j (2) the 
chance that^ even if locatedj the student would respond to the Instrument a 
second tme would be slight^ md (3) the pledge of anonymity panted to the 
respondent prescribed reidentlflcationi 

Since P^kif^ Progr^ students were asked to respond to the 
instrument used in the study in the Fall of 1971 and again In the Spring of 
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1972^ some longitudinal data^ though not for the testing of the hypotheses 
stated in the study^ were collQcted, Theie data are presented in Table I4. 

A comparison of pre- and post-test mean scores by group shows a 
significant increase fcr the beginning or zero to one year students for the 
oohceptsi FATIffiR and QANGS^ gnd r significant decrease for the coneept ME. 
The mean scores for students with two or more years in the Partamy Prograin 
remained relatively constant. One significant increase oocurred for the 
concept MOTHM for this gi*oup, ■ ' ^ ^ 

Both the beginning and older p^oups reported mean scores for the 
concept m that TOre lower than the other six concepts rated. It might be 
pointed out^ hovriverj that mean scores that were more positive than nega- 
tlve for all ssvan concepts rated. 
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Findings . 

Hypothesis no signif leant differencea will occur between male 
students %^ho btb known gang members and who have attended an InnoTOtive 
high schDol for one or more years^ and male students who btb knoTO gang 
members who are new to an Innovative high school in their attitudes towerd 
schoolj fainlly^ law enforoement^ and themselves was rejected on the con- 
ceptsi IlAOIffiR, POLIOEIffiN, Iffij and GANGS and not rejected on the conceptsj 
SCHOOL/ PATIER^ and MOim. 

Students who had been in the Parkway ft*ogram for one or more years 
indicated significantly more positive attitudes tow^d the conceptsj 
TEACfflE^ POLICaM^^ MB^ and QMGS than did the new to the Parkway Program 
group. More positive , though npt statistically signif leant j attitudes 
toward the conceptsi SCHOOL and FATIER were also Indioated by the one or 
more years in the Partojay Program group* Both groups Indlcattd attitudes 
that were more positive than negative ^ioward the seven concepts measured* 

Hypothesis II J there will be no significant difference between male 
students who are known gang members and have attended an Innovative high 
school for two or m.ore years^ and male students who are known gang members 

- . ■■ 1^ ■ . . ...... . . . .- . . 

who have attended an innovative high sGhool for one year In their attitudea 
tow^d school^ law enforcement^ family^ and themselves was rejected on the 
conceptsi SCHOOL^ TMCffilR^ POLIOEM^ and ME. 

The two or more years in the Parkway Itogram group reported higher \ 
mean ecorei for the conceptsi SOHCOL^ TEACIffiE^ POLIOHffiN^ and MOMffiR than 
did the one year group. -The two or mOTe years group indicated more negative 
attitudes towi^d the conceptsi PAIIfflR| ME ^ and GANGS than did the one year 
group. Both groups indicated attitudes toward the seven concepts miasured 
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that were more positive thaii negative. The one, year group reported a mQan 
score increase for the concept GAIfG^ irtiile the two or more ye^a group 
reported a mean score decrease for the concept GANG. Both groups reported 
a mean score decrease for the ooncept I^E* The groups did not differ sig- 
nificantly from each other in their attitudes toifard the conceptsj SOHOOL3 
TEACTO^ POLICra», and ME, . 

Hjrpothesis Illj np f'lgnLficant differences will occur between male 
students who are known gaJ^g members and who have attended an innovative " 
high school for one or more yeOTS^ an-^^i male students who are known gang 
members ijho applied for but were not accepted into an innovative high 
schoolj in their attitudes toward school^ fmnilyj law enf oroementj and 
themselves was rejeotsd on the con_cepti| SCHOOL^ TMCmR^vFATHER^ and QMIGS 
and not rejected on the concepts| POLIO®OT^. MOTlfflRj and 

The Partafay Program student group Indicated a significant Ijr more 
positive attitude towards the concept SCHOOL than dM the applied group. 
The students attending the P^kvjay Program indicated a significantly more 
negative attitude toward the concept TEACI® , Only the two or more years 
in the Eartomy Program group /indicated a significantly more negative atti- 
tude toward the concept GANGS » Both the Innovative and traditional school 

groups reported mean scores that were more positive than negative toward 

... I . , . . .- - . ... . 

the seven concepts measured. 

Hypothesis 17^ no significant differences will occur between male 

students who are known gang members and who have attended an innovative 

.... ... 

high school for one or more years 5 and male students who otb^ known gang 

members who did not apply to an innovative high school^ in their attitudes 

I 

toward sohoolj faMlyi law enforcement ^ and themselves was rijected on the 



concepts I SCjHOOL and GMQS and not .re jected on the oonoepti| TEACfiERj 
POLIC04EN/ FATm, MOTICm, and M. ' 

The Parlcway Pror;rain students indicated a aignificantly more posi- 
tive attitude toward the condapt SCHOOL and a significantly more negative 
attitud© toward the concept GANGS than did the traditional echool studente 
If a more positive thm negative attitude toward the concept QANQ is to be 
viewed as an indication of an individual's need of gang support and there- 
fore makes the individual more likely to be susceptible to gang influences 
then the findings seem worthy some discussion* 

One possible explanation for the more positive than negative attl= 
tudes toward the concept OAN.GS is that the gang member might not be ready 
at this psffticular point in time to diminish completely the relationship 
that he has established with the group. He m^ not wish to do this for a 
number of reasons* Although he may wish to make new friends^ perform well 
in schoolj and be more law abiding ^ he may at the s^e time wish to main^ 
tain contact with the gang in order to avoid their retributory actions ^ 
remain in the sphere of their protection from others/ or to retain some of 
the interpersonal relationshipa that have developed over a periodi It la 
possible^ then J that the Parkw^ Program and the applied to the Parta^sy 
Progrmn students are pulled in two directions at the same tlmep These stu- 
dents m^ wish to accept the values of the school and governmint^ but at 
the same time wish to remain a part of the gang that tends to reject those 
values. 

The decline in mean so ores for the concept ffl indicated by the 
Parkway Progrm students also merits some comment, A possible explanation 
for this decline might be that gang members attending the Partor^ ft-ogram 
come into cent act with a more divei^se and sophisticated group of students 



and beoause of their interactions with them, are somiwhat humbled by the 
e^qDerience. Another possible explanation is that" gang membtrs are more 
likely to boast or brag about themselYes whin they are in a hostile social 
enYironinent but apt to view themselves more oritically when in a non- 
threatening social setting* ^Despite this apparent decline in the gang 
msmber^s attitude toward himself^ meai scores for the concept SCHOOL 
remained the highest of the aeven cdncepts nteasured. 

An explanation for the lack of consistency in mean scores for the 
concepts FATIffiR and MOTIER might be that these concepts are so emotionally 
laden that the gang member has difficulty In dteallng. with them. Individ- 
uals are taught that parents ihould be lovedj honored^ and respected, Aa 
gang members parceive the rilatlonship that they have with one or more 
parents^ conflicting feelings may develop. These feelings may be so strong 
for some individuals that they find it difficult to question themsilves 
about them. 

Since both the Partajay ft^ogram and the applied to the Pg^to/ay Pro-^ 
gram but were not acceptid groups rated the conGept SCHOOL the highest in 
mean scores for the seven concepts miaauredj this finding deserves some 
comment. It may be that ^ contrary to some current views ^ some gang members 
actually want and value an education* If this is so^ then it may be pos- 
sible that gang members who want to escape the pervasive influence of the 
gang apply to the Parktfay ft^ogram for this reaaon. Intensive Interaotlon 
with fellow gang mimbers other gan|s is a dally pwt of the traditional 
school sett'lng. The fact that most gang msmbars attend the- s school ^ 
that their fellow gang members attend increases the opportunity fw con- 
stant interaction bitween the groupi not on3^ during school hours but on 
the wiy to and from, school. Those gang mimbers who apply to the Parkw^ 



Program may be eeeking a way to leasen the inf Luenoe of the gang^ at least 
during ichool hours. 

The fact that only two itatistlcally significs^it differences 
occurred between the Partoay Program the did not apply to the Partoay 
Program student groups on the seven cor. ^dpts m©asured da serves some discus- 
sion. The concepti mom^ POLICEM, FAmH^ and MOTm represent' 
authority figures. Gang mimbirs easy to identify beoause they are 
highly vis lb la. They live in certain neighborhoods^ attend the same 
schools/ gather in apeoifie locationsj and t hue are Been together aa a 
group more frequently than are othsr grQups, This visibility tends to 
bring the gang members into conflict with authority figures more often ^thari 
the non-gang member. When gang members are confrDnted by parents^ teach- 
ers j and policimenj negative feelings usually develop* 

Of the various findings 5 the least dleput able would appear to be 
the significantly more positive attitude toward the concept SCHOOl indi- 
cated by knoTO male gang members attending the Par tamy ft ogra^^^^ 
indicatid by known male gang members attifading traditional high school, A 
question that still remains ^ howeviri is whether the InnovatlTO school stu- 
dent developed m.ore positive attitudes becaus© of their attendmce in the 
innovative school or simply have such values as a result of ether vmiab lee. 

Another significant finding is that the known male gang members who 
did not apply to the Parkw^ Program indicated signlflcmtly mpre positive 
attitudes toward the conospt QMJOS than did either of the P^kway Prograii 
itudint groups, i 

To ixplain the failure to find a larger number of signaicant dlf « 
ferenoeSi thire appew to be several altirnatives. .;¥g might say j fl^^^ 
EI\IC" thiA our /saii^sliB weri;small,v^ There is^lso the possibility that the sizi .^ 
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and representativeniis of our sample waa suitabli for an ixploratory study 
only. The lack of m^m significant differences could be due to the possi= 
bill ty that the me aiureraent Instrumant wai Inefficient, 

Another posiibility is that^ for the most partj^the null hypotheses 
are true^ and that there are few differences between students who are ki: own 
male gang members who attend an innovative high school (The Philadelphia 
parkway Progrim) and known male gang members who attend traditional high 
. ichool in their attltudea tow£trd the major socialising institutions of our 
society. This could also be due to the . fact that there Is little or no 
real difference between the Partaf^ Program mi traditional high school. 
Finally^ it is at least possible that there are few effects that schools 
can have on the attitudes of known male gang members by the time they reach 
the secondary school level* 

It should be restated that the study reflected only self -reported 
attitudes and did not measure behavior resulting from the Qrlterla. This 
study also did not obtain any measure on such yariablea as curriculum con- 
tent^ student-teacher relationships or the like. This author did not . 
attempb to determine the degree of Influence that various socializing 
agents have on the indiyidual gang member ^ nor to try to speculate about ; 
which agent exercises the most influence , This author did attimptj how- 
ever^ to ^rive at some sense of the attitudes that known male gang members 
attending both an Innovative alternative program and traditional high, 
achoola bring with them to the educatlgnal setting. 

Although the data reporttd here werg very modiit in acopei the 
following cone lusions seem warr anted I 



Ip Knovm male gang members who applj^ to the Partoay I^ogram have 
significantly more poaitive attitudes t-ovrard the concept SCHOOL than do 
known male gang msmbsrs who do not apply to the Partofay ProgrOT* 

2* Kno™ male gang members who have been in thi Parktjay Program 
for two or more years have a significantly more negative attitude toward 
the concept MfQS than do known male gang members who have been in the 
Parkvjay Program for one year or lees or known male gang members who attend 
traditional ichoel. 

Eduoational Sign ificance of the Study 

Attitudes expressed toward education are importantj but those atti- 
tudes expreased by individuals belonging to delinquent sub-groupe have 
particular significance for school administrators whose schools ojce 
beaeiged by disruptive gang activity* It would seemj from the findingi of 
this study 5 that attendance in an innovative alternative sohoolj such as 
the Parta^ay Programi does have ImpllGations for those interested in alter- 
ing the impact of gang activity on educational climates and the role that 
schools can play in changing the behavior of individual gang members. It 
would appear that an innovatlvi high school j such as ths Par toay Rrogram^ 
enables the individual gmg mimber to escape from the intensive day to day 
interaotion with fellow gang members during school hours. An innovative 
high'school also works to reduce the influence of the gang on the indivi- 
dual gang member during school hours. It is recoranended that othir studiei 
be directed at deteminlng attitudinal change influenced by Innovative md 
alternative educational prop*ims. If such studiis were undertakenj the 
following suggestions mi^r prove useful i 
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It Study the interaction of tQachers and gang members so that Bom 
insight jTiight be gained from the direct observation of the roles teachers 
plajr in an innovative or alternative school In the developniint of the stu- 
dent *s change or lack of change in attitude toward certain concspti ralat- 
ing to the dsgree and Inteniity of alienation from socialising norma. 

2, Participant obsirvation studies of groups in achools is sug- 
gested in order to gain kno^rledge of the gang member behavior in vm?ioua 
settings and sub-groups. This ought to include the collecting of pertinint 
information about cheiiges that occur In the gang member as the intensity of 
peer intaraotlon increases or dicraasis oyer a period of time. 

■ Although imoh has been witten about alternative school programs^ 
no data appear to exist tliat describes the nature of m innovative versus a 
traditional educational program* Careful field studies are .necessary in 
order to identify those aLsTOnts in an edacational program that am be con- 
iidered as alternative rather than just a different way of doing the tradi- 
tional. No one has aver carefully developed criteria to determine whether 
or not eAicational programs are alternative. This must be done before we 
ban study the relationship between alternative programs and other educa- 
tional variables. 
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